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of Ms time as truly as lie spoke the dialects of the lands where he labored and 
taught. How immeasurably inferior to what it is would his teaching have been 
if he had mingled in his instruction concerning the kingdom of God some lessons 
on the authorship and composition of some of the Jewish sacred books ! How 
incongruous with his character would such a course have been ! 

The Psalm in question is variously interpreted. Some suppose it to refer 
directly to the Messiah ; others, indirectly, the primary reference being to the 
king of Israel as a type of the Messiah. Christian scholars are well agreed that 
it is Messianic, and this position is all that need concern us here. David may 
have written it ; but if he did not, the force of Christ's thought is not broken. In 
this case the reference to David belongs to the drapery of his argument. It is an 
example, of which there are multitudes, of his using the thought-forms of his 
time. In those forms he has embodied the essential, imperishable truths of his 
kingdom. That which he has here embodied is the truth of his superhuman 
character and divine, spiritual kingship. This truth gleamed from the pages of 
the Old Testament, and the Jews might have seen it, had not their eyes been 
blind to the import and bearing of their own prophetic types and symbols. It 
was a glimpse into the deeper import of prophecy which Jesus would give the 
captious scribes, when, teaching in the temple, he propounded the question: 
How the Messiah could be merely a descendant of David, when, in ancient proph- 
ecy, he is called David's Lord, and is assigned a seat at Jehovah's right hand.* 



TIELE ON BABYLONIAN-ASSYEIAN CULTURE.f I. 

By Eev. a. S. Cabbieb, 

MeCormiok Theol. Seminary, Chicago, 111. 



It is not intended to describe the culture of Babylonia and Assyria in all 
its peculiarities, still less to follow its development step by step. The time for 
that has not come, and the investigation of our very imperfect sources has not 
progressed far enough. But the subject is too important to be passed in complete 
silence. The people of the Euphrates and Tigris won for themselves, by conquest, 
a pre-eminent position in the world's history. But they were, besides, the custo- 



* Since the discussion of this passage has been necessarily limited in scope, I will add a few 
sentences from two eminent scholars, illustrating and confirming the view taken : 

" Christ quoted the Psalm in order to unfold the higher idea of the Messiah as the Son of 
God, and to oppose, not the idea that he was to be Son of David, but a one-sided adherence 

to this, at the expense of the other and higher one He used Ps. 110 to convince them that 

the two elements were blended together in the Messianic idea In this regard it is a matter 

of no moment whether David uttered the Psalm or not."— Neander, Life of Christ, pp. 403,3 
(Bohn ed.). 

"Looked at closely, the appeal (to this Psalm) is merely the form in which Jesus brought 
home to the scribes the incomparableness of the true Messiah, well attested in the Old Testa- 
ment." "The fulfillment of this Psalm in its highest significance was claimed by Jesus as 
something raising him above David. And certainly, as those expressions were inspired by the 
Spirit of God, they first found their fulfillment in David's perfect Son."— Orelli, Old Testament 
PropTieey, 154, 167. 

t This article is the first of a series presenting a condensation of the last chapter of Title's 
Babylonisch-Assyrische Qeschichte, Gotha, 1888. 
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dians of a civilization which gave the standard to Western Asia, nay, influenced 
Greece itself ; and to this culture, no less than to their martial prowess, they owe 
their commanding position. 

The origin of Babylonian culture loses itself, like that of Egypt and China, 
in the mists of antiquity. The oldest monuments show a high degree of artistic 
ability, and the oldest cuneiform inscriptions are far removed from what must 
have been the original picture-writing. Such progress points to a long anteced- 
ent development. Whence then is the origin of this culture to be sought ? That 
theory finds most favor which refers it to a non-Semitic people who brought it 
with them from the shores of the Persian Gulf and disseminated it among the 
Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 

But here we confront another question. Did such a non-Semitic people 
exist? Halevy and others answer in the negative, and others ascribe to the 
Semitic people themselves the sources of their own culture. But we have decided 
reason to believe that a non-Semitic language, which we may term old Chaldean, 
was spoken and written in Babylonia down to the latest period of the empire. 

But it is quite another question whether this old Chaldean people created 
this culture which the Semitic Babylonians took and developed. It is not impos- 
sible that we must go back of them for its origin. It is not the place here, how- 
ever, to discuss what is, at the most, a mere conjecture, though I cannot entirely 
discard the idea that culture and cuneiform writing came to the old Chaldeans 
and through them to the Semites from a people who spoke a widely different 
speech. 

It is also merely conjecture that this culture had its origin on the shores of 
the Persian GuU, but it is conjecture with a high degree of probability. In 
legends transmitted by Berossos we are told of the divine Fishman, Oannes, who 
every morning rose from the Erythrean Sea to teach the barbarous Chaldeans 
sciences and arts and orderly social life, and at evening plunged again beneath the 
waves. It can hardly be doubted that in this divinity we are to recognise Ea, the 
god of the light and fire-germs in the waters, who figures so frequently on Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian monuments. The oldest seat of Ea's worship is Eridu, close 
by the sea. His son Maruduk and his associate Nabu, received special honor on 
the islands and coasts of the Persian Gulf. The tradition that seems to lie im- 
bedded in this legend is, that it was the worshipers of Ea, seamen and coast 
dwellers who introduced their culture into Chaldea. 

In agreement with this are the antiquity and sacredness of the laws of Ea, 
and the incantations of Eridu, and the fact that the oldest traditions, like the 
Gizdhubar-Epos, are localized near the sea-coast. There also were the centers of 
mighty states, there are found the oldest monuments of Chaldean culture. The 
reign of the first Semitic king of Babel, Sargon I., if we follow the reckoning of 
Nabtina'id, must be put earlier than the oldest known kings of Ur. But his 
inscriptions show that even he used a mode of writing not native to his speech. 
The leading divinities to which Babel and Borsippa were dedicated, are the same 
which, in the south, belonged to the circle of Ea. Perhaps the ruling class at 
Babel, which brought there the higher civilization, had its origin also in the 
south. 

Wherever its origin is to be sought, there can be no doubt of the high 
antiquity of the Babylonian and the derived Assyrian culture, and though it can- 
not be proved that it was the mother of all culture, this is not impossible. 
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The Babylonians did not leave the culture they inherited just where they found 
it. They assimilated and enlarged it. They purified it and gave it a higher aim. 
The Semites never excelled their predecessors in artistic perception, perhaps not 
as seamen or merchants. But they infused a seriousness and depth into the relig- 
ious life, strengthened the monarchical idea, enriched the literature, and founded 
a state on such principles that it long resisted the mightiest shocks, and ruled for 
centuries the most extensive territories. Though they were borrowers, they were 
not therefore lacking in originality. Greece and Persia, nations that borrowed 
freely on all sides, disprove such a theory. The culture in which the Babylon- 
ians were instructed, blossomed out under the influence of their own ideas and 
became their own inalienable possession. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND CUSTOMS. 

Very little is known of the Babylonian and Assyrian form of government. 
We attempt to present only what we know with certainty. The government was 
undoubtedly monarchical; but from the Assyrian method of naming the years 
after high officials, including the king, it has been conjectured that the govern- 
ment was originally an aristocracy. This, though not impossible, cannot be 
proved. From the earliest times we find the monarch bearing a distinctive title. 
The oldest ruler of Assur called himself Issaku, or Isaku, with the addition " of 
the God Assur." This indicated a religious dignity. The king was vicegerent of 
the supreme god. Some South Babylonian princes, whose monuments are found 
at Telloh, and some princes of Eridu, bear this title, but in such connection as to 
indicate that they are not vicegerents of a god, but vassals of a great king, the 
name of a place being added. 

We can with certainty say that the oldest form of government in Assyria was 
theocratic. To these peoples, as to other Semites, the highest divinity was the 
only true king ; the earthly ruler, only his representative. He may have origi- 
nally belonged to the order of priests. These call him to rule. The sovereignty 
rests with the god, that is, with the priesthood. The kings are the heirs and suc- 
cessors of the oldest Igaku whom we know; and while they were never high 
priests in the literal sense, they were recognized as such in Assyria, and in Babel 
actually stood at the head of the priesthood. They have the right to sacrifice 
while the priest stands behind them, so that they can call themselves sangu of 
the high divinity of Bel, which can hardly be other than a priestly title. Still 
higher is the other favorite title, saknu of Bel, that is, vicegerent of the divinity. 

But while they called themselves not alone Issaku, but Sarru or Malku, it was 
only king by the grace of the god. They are deeply conscious of dependence. 
The divinity elected and called them. They were begotten by the highest god, 
borne by the mother goddess. Despotic as they may be in their rule over men, 
they are the humble, obedient children of their god. Their palaces, like temples, 
were carefully oriented, and in clothing and ornaments, they alone imitated the 
gods. 

Whether, as in Egypt, they received worship as gods, is another question. 
They are called, however, " sun of the land," " sun of the whole people." It is 
not meant that the sun-god was incarnate in them, but this is the figurative 
language appropriate to describe the king. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the oldest royal names did not have a 
vertical wedge only before them, like ordinary proper names, but also the star, 
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the determinative for God. Hence they were reckoned as sons of god, and 
received a reverential regard similar to the Brahmans and kings of India, who are 
frequently called Deva. 

We find in Assyria no trace of that king-worship so frequent in Egypt. The 
only thing which looks like homage to royalty, is the remarkable fact of an altar 
standing before a relief of Asurnasirpal at the entrance of a temple found by 
Layard at Kalalj. The picture of the king was, however, according to Assyrian 
ideas, the symbol of the kingdom, and one could pray to this, without paying 
divine reverence to the king. 

The unified states of Babylonia and Assyria, whether Ur, or Babel, Assur, or 
Nineveh was the capital, certainly arose from the blending of several smaller 
kingdoms and could in a certain sense be called feudal. The king allowed the 
subject princes to occupy their thrones as vassals, paying tribute or furnishing 
auxiliaries in case of war. Hence the titles, " king of kings " (sar sarrdni), " ruler 
of kings " (nasik sarrani), " lord of lords " (Bel beli). These tributary provinces 
were part of the empire, though distinguished in the inscriptions from the states 
which "were reckoned to the land of Assur." So Israel, after the capture of 
Samaria by Sargon, was united to Assyria, and Judah, after the abortive insur- 
rection of Zedekiah, was incorporated into the Babylonian kingdom. 

While the Babylonian and Assyrian kings were without doubt absolute 
rulers, they recognized the laws as binding upon themselves, and took counsel 
with the magnates of the empire, with the learned men, and the priests, reserving 
always the right of final decision. Nabuna'id restores the temple of Samas at Sip- 
par, after taking counsel with the wise men of his kingdom. And when Esar- 
haddon wished to associate his son with him on the throne, he called together 
a parliament of the dignitaries of the realm. 

The Assyrian kings had a large court, to which belonged. the so-called rubi 
and suparsaki. By the first title are denoted princes of the blood ; by the second, 
the highest ofiicials. The Turtanu or Tartan stands at the head of these. He 
was the chief field marshal. In a catalogue of Assyrian officials a distinction is 
made between Tartan of the " right hand " (imnu), and Tartan of the " left hand " 
(Sumelu), that is, of the south and of the north. After the Tartan followed four 
high officials whose duties are not clear ; the Nagir-ekalli or governor of the pal- 
ace, the Bab-bi-lub, perhaps master of the eunuchs, the Tukulu, and the Salat or 
royal governor. We must class here the Kabsake, whose rank was that of lieut- 
enant-general. 

The governors of the provinces rank next to these dignitaries, though it can- 
not be determined what led to the order of precedence. The Sargonids changed 
this order completely. 

Frequently we read that the king had the "image of his kingdom" erected 
in a territory. This was the symbol of his over-lordship. But the more distant 
a province was from the capital, the more was left to the discretion of the Salat. 

It is doubtful if the office of Limn was more than honorary ; it may have had 
a religious character. It was certainly old, for Tiglath-pileser I. dates from the 
Limu-year of Ina-iUja-allik ; and Eammdn-nirar I. a century earlier has a Limu- 
date. 

In Babylonia, time was reckoned by the years of the king's reign, but the 
official system seems not to have differed materially from that of Assyria. Five 
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high dignitaries were at the head. But while in Assyria a warrior had the prece- 
dence, in Babylonia it was a spiritual lord. After these five came, as in Assyria, 
the great governors of the realm. 

That the higher ofllces in Babylonia were hereditary cannot be proved and is 
improbable. Many inscriptions indicate otherwise. The condition was exactly 
the same as in Egypt. 

The army was the especial care of the Assyrian kings. Tor centuries their 
arms dominated Western Asia. From the sculptures on their palaces we learn 
how carefully their armies were organized. There were three, perhaps four mil- 
itary divisions, the charioteers to whom the king and higher ofiBcers belonged, 
the cavalry, the foot-soldiers, and a corps which may be compared to our engineer 
corps. The chariot is drawn by two, sometimes three horses. The charioteer 
has always a driver, often two armed attendants, who fight with bows and arrows 
or with lance, also with sword and dagger. The royal chariot, like that of Egypt, 
is known by its peculiar plumes. The cavalry consisted of bowmen and spear- 
men, the footmen consisted of bowmen, lancers, and slingers. While the light 
infantry are armed simply with quiver, bow and sword, and clothed with a light 
loin covering, the heavy armed infantry wore a coat of chain armor, greaves and 
a helmet with, or without, crest. Sometimes a round shield was carried ; some- 
times a woven shield, the height of a man, was borne before the warrior. The 
art of siege was carried to a high degree of perfection, as is witnessed by the 
reliefs. Battering rams were used, as well as implements for hurling great stones. 
Mining was resorted to, and a fortified camp often established outside the belea- 
guered city. On the walls of Sennacherib's palace is a portrayal of the siege of 
Lahis in Judah ; the assault, the defence, the surrender, and its delivery to the king, 
who sits for that purpose, in full array upon his throne — all are accurately depicted. 
Within the fortified camp a religious ceremonial is seen in progress. Two priests 
with ball-shaped cups are sacrificing on an altar, before which stands a table with 
sacrificial gifts, and the objects of their reverence are apparently two standards, 
which always accompany the king in war. We may judge that the standards are 
the pledge of the divine presence in the army though the symbolism is unknown 
to us. 

Tireless warriors, all-powerful rulers, then were the kings of Assur, while 
those of Babylonia were no less absolute monarchs. But if we may conjecture 
what cannot be proved, they were limited in their despotism by the mighty 
priesthoods of Babel, Nipur, Eridu. An unlimited autocracy does not exclude 
the presence of general laws, and to the question whether the great kings them- 
selves were boimd by such laws, we must decidedly answer in the affirmative. 

Sargon II. speaks of the laws of Assur, violated by his predecessors, restored 
by himself. A remarkable Babylonian-text describes the fearful misfortunes that 
visit land and people when the king does not respect the laws. It is true that no 
earthly power can call him to account, but he has to fear the vengeance of Ea, 
the arbiter of destiny. If he judges after the book of Ea, the gods will exalt him. 
If injustice is done to Sippar, Mpur or Babel, the vengeance of the gods of these 
places visits him. The whole prophetic discourse is thus summed up. " Be he 
over-shepherd, be he temple-director, or a royal official who superintends temples 

in Sippur, Nipur or Babel the great gods will be angry, they will forget their 

dwellings, they wiU not enter into their sanctuaries." It is clear then that the 
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Babylonian and Assyrian monarchy was no blind despotism, but that the duty 
was recognized by prince and people to rule according to justice and law. 

The customs of the people can only be presented in their leading features. But 
we find in the palaces of Assyrian princes, and in the remnants of the old Chaldean 
culture, evidences of great luxury. The walls are richly adorned, the men and 
women wear various ornaments of precious metals; weapons, wagons, furniture, 
all articles of daily life, unite artistic simplicity with richness and splendor. Of 
course a wide difference existed between court life and the life of the common 
people. But whatever may be conjectured concerning the earliest life of the 
people, it is certain that at Ur and Eridu, houses have been excavated, built of 
bricks, with several chambers, with traces of wall painting, which without doubt 
were private dwellings. Business transactions were not limited to those high in 
rank. There is evidence that in the great cities, like Babel, there was a well-to-do 
middle class, and luxury may not have been peculiar to the nobility. 

As in other states of antiquity, so in Assyria and Babylonia, slavery and the 
slave-trade existed. The price of a slave varied from about $12.50 to $475.00. 
A high price was paid for one who understood handicraft. In Babel the slaves 
wore small olives of burnt clay about their necks, which bore their own names, 
that of their master and the date of purchase. The temples had their slaves, 
who sometimes gave oracular utterances. 

The Babylonians are usually represented as soft and voluptuous ; the Assyr- 
ians as harsh and cruel. This statement is too sweeping. We know the treat- 
ment of Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, and luxury was by no means unknown to 
the later Assyrians. There is, however, some truth in the contrast. The Assyr- 
ians were more warlike and aggressive than the Babylonians, who, on the other 
hand, in the arts of peace, in the sciences, in the elements of higher civilization, 
were pre-eminent. Assyrians formed the nucleus of the Assyrian army. The 
Babylonian army consisted of Kassites, and they paid the mercenaries of Elam 
with their temple treasures. 

The Babylonian artistic sense was finer ; the Assyrian, more realistic. The 
voluptuous Istar was extensively worshiped in Nineveh as well as in Babylonia. 
From whatever sources Herodotus derived his account Of the sacrifice of chastity 
upon the altar of the great goddess at Babel, it is clear that Istar of Uruk (Erech), 
together with her companions, presents no ideal of purity. But the poets of Baby- 
lonia are sharp in condemning her. The repulsive features of Istar's worship 
must have been survivals of an early cultus, which was non-Semitic. Religious 
conservatism sometimes perpetuates customs which have long lost their signifi- 
cance. The difference in moral standards seems to be rather between the old 
Chaldeans and Semites in the north and south, than between Assyrians and 
Babylonians. In the south the old Chaldaic element was prominent. 

The kings of Assyria and Babylonia had extensive harems. Perhaps queenly 
honors were granted to but one of the wives. In a well-known relief, the king is 
seen taking a festal meal, in his vine arbor, in a splendid palace garden, with 
his queen, surrounded by eunuchs ; but this does not prove that he had not true 
wives and many slaves besides. 

The architectural precautions against the violation of the female apartments 
indicate that, at least, in the higher circles, polygamy was the rule. Choice wines 
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were greatly prized by the Assyrians. This love for wines probably gave the 
Prophet Nahum opportunity to reproach the Ninevites with drunkenness. 

They were the most cruel nation of antiquity. Without a trace of shame 
they picture their butcheries on the walls of their palaces. Maiming was the 
lightest cruelty. The sweetest revenge was to flay an enemy alive, and nail his 
skin to the city wall. Impalement was also a favorite torture, and when the king 
is merry in the garden with his spouse, the heads of his conquered enemies are 
hung up before his eyes. While the impartial historian can only express abhor- 
rence at these barbarities, it must be remembered that all Semites were cruel and 
revengeful, and their successors, the Persians, and even western nations, consid- 
ered no punishment too severe to suppress insurrection against the national god. 

[To be continued.] 



OLD TESTAMENT WOKD-STUDIES: 5. DIVINE LAW. 

By Eey. p. a. Noedell, D. D., 
New London, Conn. 



The human spirit stands in close and dependent relation to the divine, which 
is not only the source of life but also the source of law. In the present group of 
words we consider those which express in one form or another the idea of divine 
will, justice, wisdom, and love entering into the sphere of human relations as 
fundamental principles of conduct, controlling, directing, guiding a sinful and 
estranged humanity from the pains and penalties of sin unto a restoration of the 
union and fellowship with God wherein man realizes his true happiness and 
exalted destiny. 

Din cause, judgment. 

The verb din in the majority of its occurrences refers to divine judicial inter- 
positions; such, e. g., as when Jehovah vindicated the innocence of his maligned 
servants. Gen. 30:6 ; Ps. 7:8{9), pronounces sentence upon his people who have his 
law but fail to keep it, Ps. 50:4, or chastises heathen nations that have oppressed 
Israel, Gen. 16:14; Ps. 110:6. The substantive, however, which in the Aramaic 
of Daniel is used exclusively to denote a sentence proceeding from the divine tribu- 
nal, is used in biblical Hebrew only once in this sense, Ps. 76:8. In every other 
instance it denotes a judicial utterance emanating from human authority. Job 19: 
29; Esth. 1:13, and hence, by metonomy, the civil suits or disputed legal ques- 
tions concerning which the parties interested sought to obtain favorable decisions, 
Ps. 140:12; Prov. 29:7. In its primary sense of ruling, this word points back to 
the time when judicial as well as governing functions were vested in the ruler or 
chief, as is still common in the East. 

Dath edict, law. 
This word is characteristic of the latest biblical literature. From this it passes 
into the rabbinical writings where it is used in the general sense of law or religion. 
From the fact that no satisfactory Hebrew or Aramaic etymology has been discov- 
ered for it, and that the word suddenly became prominent during Israel's contact 
with Persia in the exilic and post-exilic periods, it has been inferred that the word 



